The Beggar as Serpent

Probably that meal is as punctual in time as anything eaten in
the town of shacks. They have no supper and no midday meal.
Their hunks of bread are, more often, eaten standing. Or hurrying
along, for it is noticeable that the inhabitants are always in a
hurry. There is this to distinguish them in lands of the siesta.
Those who live furtively, by thieving, develop this feeling that
they are being watched. They have to keep on the move in order
to distract attention from themselves. More simply, because what-
ever they may be doing is sure to be suspect. It is wiser not to
stand still for too long in one place. They conform to the same
average of appearance in order not to be recognised. And this is
very different in intention from the ordinary beggar who prefers
to rely upon his dramatic instinct. His ideal must be to make him-
self both memorable and horrid. But this is of the type who comes
up, silently, and hisses into your ear. That other is the doglike
beggar, sitting up and whining for a bone. This is very different.
He is snakelike. Not a beggar but a thief. And his exit is like the
manner in which a snake makes off. He'coils away, repulsive and
untouchable, a young serpent who is gone in an instant and might
have entered into a crevice in the wall.

The children of this town of tins are worthy of a chapter to
themselves. To those who want to know their picture it is only
necessary to look once again at Cruikshank's immortal drawing
of the workhouse children, in Oliver Twist. It is the scene when
little Oliver asks for more. With this only difference that these are
street Arabs. Their little faces are not pale and white. But all of
them, where the shapes of their heads are concerned, are as alike
as minnows. Who does not remember, in the drawing from Oliver
Twist, the small boy who licks his spoon, and those others, on each
side of him, with varying degrees of doubt and expectancy upon
their faces? The small boys, sitting with their backs to us, too
hungry, still, to look round but intent upon the last spoonful of
gruel in their platters? Can we not, even, smell the workhouse
room in Cruikshank's drawing?

Here, in this modern town, the faces are the same. Except, as
we say, for their colour, which is that of the dregs of coffee. These
are little Moslems, if, indeed, they could be said to be of any
religion at all. Their names, if we knew them, would be Mehemet,
Achmet, Ali, Hassan, and so on, through the small repertory of
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